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Pp the most characteristic feature of the schol- 
arly and didactic oeuvre of John Tzetzes is his strong 
authorial presence: Tzetzes is notorious for including 
autobiographical information, emphasizing his own eru- 
dition, and criticizing other scholars and grammarians. 
One might call this vain, arrogant, or quarrelsome— 
and scholars have often done so.! Recent studies, how- 
ever, explore Tzetzes’ self-assertiveness and polemical 
attitude against the background of the competitive 
intellectual and educational milieu in which he was 
active. Rather than dismissing his attitude as a fault of 
character, they study, for instance, the rationale behind 
the many autobiographical passages in the Histories,” or 
focus on the recurring motifs and rhetorical devices in 
his polemical remarks against schedographers.? Tying in 


1 See, for instance, N. G. Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium (London, 
1983), 190, 192. On Tzetzes’ authorial presence, see also F. Budelmann, 
“Classical Commentary in Byzantium: John Tzetzes on Ancient 
Greek Literature,” in The Classical Commentary: History, Practices, 
Theory, ed. R. K. Gibson and C. Shuttleworth Kraus (Leiden, 2002), 
141-69, esp. 148-53. 

2 A. Pizzone, “The Historiai of John Tzetzes: A Byzantine ‘Book of 
Memory ’?,” BMGS 41.2 (2017): 182-207; eadem, “The Autobiograph- 
ical Subject in Tzetzes’ Chiliades: An Analysis of Its Components,” 
in Storytelling in Byzantium: Narratological Approaches to Byzantine 
Texts and Images, ed. C. Messis, M. Mullett, and I. Nilsson (Uppsala, 
2018), 287-304. 

3. P.A. Agapitos, “John Tzetzes and the Blemish Examiners: A 
Byzantine Teacher on Schedography, Everyday Language and Writ- 
erly Disposition,” Medioevo Greco 17 (2017): 1-57, esp. 7-27. For 
criticism of contemporary schedography by Anna Komnene and 
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with these studies, the present article examines Tzetzes 
and his didactic work as part of the competitive— 
and changing—educational world of twelfth-century 
Constantinople.* It explores Tzetzes’ ideas on good 
grammar education and the ideal grammarian, as exem- 
plified by his own work and person. 

Tzetzes was one of the most prolific producers 
of the didactic poetry that flourished in the twelfth 
century.’ His verse offers much information on his 
teaching persona as well as on the pedagogic philoso- 
phy governing his work. This article’s first section 
outlines the framework for a discussion of Tzetzes’ 
didactic verse and grammar teaching by briefly reflect- 
ing on the interface between poetry and education. The 
second section consults little-studied didactic poems by 


Eustathios of Thessalonike, see P. A. Agapitos, “Anna Komnene and 
the Politics of Schedographic Training and Colloquial Discourse,” 
Néa Pun 10 (2013): 89-107; and idem, “Literary Haute Cuisine 
and Its Dangers: Eustathios of Thessalonike on Schedography and 
Everyday Language,” DOP 69 (2015): 225-42. 

4 On education in twelfth-century Byzantium, see esp. I. Nesseris, 
“H radeta otyy Kwvotavtivodrohy Katé tov 12° ave” (PhD diss., 
University of Ioannina, 2014), with a discussion of Tzetzes’ teaching 
activities at 158-97; on grammar education, see Pp. 225-50. 

5 The production of didactic poetry also flourished in the Western 
medieval world during the same period: see T. Haye, Das lateinische 
Lehrgedicht im Mittelalter: Analyse einer Gattung (Leiden, 1997), 
359-97; J. M. Ziolkowski, “From Didactic Poetry to Bestselling 
Textbooks in the Long Twelfth Century,” in Calliope’s Classroom: 
Studies in Didactic Poetry from Antiquity to the Renaissance, ed. M. A. 
Harder, A. A. MacDonald, and G. J. Reinink (Paris, 2007), 221-43. 
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Tzetzes to explore his teacherly persona and his ideas 
on grammar teaching. These ideas show up as well in 
various polemical passages in which Tzetzes criticizes 
other grammarians, and schedographers more specifi- 
cally, for their ignorance of the rules of prosody.° The 
article’s third section then explores what these criti- 
cisms reveal about what, in Tzetzes’ opinion, makes a 
good grammarian and why it is imperative to learn the 
rules of grammar. 


Poets and/as Teachers 


The educational value of poetry has been the subject 
of debate since antiquity. Plato’s famous rejection in 
the Republic of Homer as the “educator of the Greeks” 
prompted many defenses of the didacticism of the 
Iliad and Odyssey and of poetry more generally, as, for 
instance, in Plutarch’s How the Young Man Should 
Study Poetry and Pseudo-Plutarch’s encyclopedic Life 
and Poetry of Homer.’ Similar issues were central to the 
debate on the role of ancient (pagan) literature in an 
increasingly Christian society, as notably discussed in 
Basil the Great’s Address to Young Men on Reading Greek 
Literature, which was inspired by Plutarch’s aforemen- 
tioned treatise. Much like Basil, twelfth-century schol- 
ars such as John Tzetzes and Eustathios of Thessalonike 
advocated the educational usefulness (@péheta) of 
ancient literature in general and Homeric poetry in par- 
ticular; this position served to justify their own exegetical 
work as much as the study of Homer,® whose centrality 
in the Byzantine curriculum had remained unchanged 
in the centuries between Basil and Tzetzes. 

The idea that poetry made learning easy by virtue 
of its mythical content—which was already found in, 


6 On schedography and the changing world of grammar edu- 
cation in the twelfth century, see, e.g., F. Ronconi, “Quelle gramh 
maire a Byzance? La circulation des textes grammaticaux et son 
reflet dans les manuscrits,” in La produzione scritta tecnica e scienti- 
ficanel medioevo: Libro e documento tra scuole e professioni, ed. G. De 
Gregorio and M. Galante (Spoleto, 2012), 63-110, at 90-91 with fur- 
ther refs. On schedography in general, see esp. F. Nousia, Byzantine 
Textbooks of the Palaeologan Period (Vatican City, 2016), 52-92. 
7 On Homer as the source of all learning in antiquity, see, e.g., 
W. J. Verdenius, Homer, the Educator of the Greeks (Amsterdam, 
1970); M. Hillgruber, Die pseudoplutarchische Schrift De Homero, 
2 vols. (Leipzig, 1994-1999), 1:4-35. 

8 Fora similar idea, see B. van den Berg, “The Wise Poet and His 
Erudite Commentator: Eustathios’ Imagery in the Proem of the 
Parekbolai on the liad,” BMGS 41, no. 1 (2017): 30-44. 


for instance, Strabo and Plutarch—frequently recurs 
in discussions of Homer in Eustathios and Tzetzes.? 
Both repeatedly return to the perennial topos of 
Homer as the source of all learning: his poetry gives 
instruction in every virtue, contains many grammati- 
cal and rhetorical lessons, and abounds in “every kind 
of art and branch of knowledge.”!° For Tzetzes and 
Eustathios, moreover, the ancient comic and tragic 
poets were as much teachers as Homer, their works 
providing examples of morally good and bad behavior 
for the edification of the audience.!! Both considered 
it their task to identify and elucidate lessons inten- 
tionally included by the ancient poets in their works; 
as exegetes they presented themselves as the mouth- 
pieces of the ancient poet-teachers in a “transhistori- 
cal mingling of pedagogical voices.”!* Homer, then, 
becomes a didactic poet as much as Hesiod, whose 
Works and Days is commonly considered the first 
didactic poem of Greek literature.’ 

While it is clear that Byzantine scholars consid- 
ered a pedagogical function inherent in the poetry (and 
prose) of the past, the relation between didacticism and 


9 On myth as bait for the young student, see, e.g., P. Cesaretti, 
Allegoristi di Omero a Bisanzio: Ricerche ermeneutiche (XI-XLI secolo) 
(Milan, 1991), 152-54 (for Tzetzes), 232-33 (for Eustathios). See also 
B. van den Berg, “Homer and Rhetoric in Byzantium: Eustathios of 
Thessalonike on the Composition of the I/iad” (PhD diss., University 
of Amsterdam, 2016), 44~59 with further refs. 


10 Eustathios, Commentary on the Iliad 1.30 = 1.2.7, ed. M. van 
der Valk, 4 vols. (Leiden, 1971-1987): teyvv Shug Tavtotwy Kal 
emioTy Lav. For Eustathios, see Commentary on Homer's Odyssey, 
vol. 1: On Rhapsodies A-B, ed. E. Cullhed (Uppsala, 2016), 11*-17*5 
and van den Berg, “Homer and Rhetoric in Byzantium,” 22-33, 44-59. 
For Tzetzes, see, e.g., Allegories of the Miad 15.37-41, 20.33—38, ed. J. F. 
Boissonade (Paris, 1851); Exegesis of the Iliad 45.8—9, 343.1215, ed. M. 
Papathomopoulos (Athens, 2007). For poets as teachers more gener- 
ally, see Exegesis of the Iliad 53.10-17, 71.19-20, ed. Papathomopoulos. 
11 See B. van den Berg, “Playwright, Atticist, Satirist: The 
Reception of Aristophanes in Twelfth-Century Byzantium,” in Satire 
in the Middle Byzantine Period: The Golden Age of Laughter?, ed. P. 
Marciniak and I. Nilsson (Leiden, forthcoming); and eadem, ““The 
Excellent Man Lies Sometimes’: Eustathios of Thessalonike on Good 
Hypocrisy, Praiseworthy Falsehood, and Rhetorical Plausibility in 
Ancient Poetry,” Scandinavian Journal of Byzantine and Modern 
Greek Studies 3 (2017): 15-35, at 17-22. On ancient drama in the 
Byzantine school, see also P. Marciniak, Greek Drama in Byzantine 
Times (Katowice, 2004), 41-58. 

12 Cullhed, On Rhapsodies A-B, 12*. 


13. On Works and Days as the beginning of Greek didactic poetry, 
see, e.g., P. Toohey, Epic Lessons: An Introduction to Ancient Didactic 
Poetry (Abingdon, UK, and New York, 1996), 20-34. 
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Byzantine poetry has been a topic of debate. Poetry in 
the technically challenging ancient meters is gener- 
ally considered a literary tour de force that proves an 
author a credible member of the guild of literati."* Yet 
some texts might be written as literary showpieces and 
(later) serve a didactic function.!> In the scholia to his 
Carmina Iliaca, for instance, a literary showpiece in 
hexameter, John Tzetzes explicitly expresses his didac- 
tic intentions: his aim is to provide young students with 
a concise panorama of the Trojan War.'® The poem is 
thus an artistic production in its own right as well as a 
vehicle for many lessons in Homeric poetry and gram- 
mar more generally.” 

While it is often difficult for the modern reader 
to decide whether any given text served a teaching 
purpose,’® similar problems concern its literary ambi- 
tion. This applies especially to texts with a strong didac- 
tic thrust and written in Byzantine accentual meters, 
in particular in political verse, a meter considered 


14 See, e.g., E. M. Jeffreys, “Why Produce Verse in Twelfth- 
Century Constantinople?,” in “Doux reméde. ..”: Poésie et poétique a 
Byzance, ed. P. Odorico, P. A. Agapitos, and M. Hinterberger (Paris, 
2009), 219-28, esp. 225-28. On poetic production in the twelfth cen- 
tury, see also N. Zagklas, “How Many Verses Shall I Write and Say?’: 
Poetry in the Komnenian Period (1081-1204),” in 4 Companion to 
Byzantine Poetry, ed. W. Hérandner, A. Rhoby, and N. Zagklas 
(Leiden, 2019), 237-63. 

15 Nikos Zagklas has suggested that Theodore Prodromos may have 
used some of his occasional poems in his teaching: see N. Zagklas, 
“Theodore Prodromos: The Neglected Poems and Epigrams” (PhD 
diss., University of Vienna, 2014), 75, 79-83. For a similar idea, see 
W. Horandner, “Teaching with Verse in Byzantium,” in Horandner 
et al., Companion to Byzantine Poetry, 459-86, at 463, 480. 


16 Scholion ad Carmina Iliaca, p. 101, ed. P. L. M. Leone (Catania, 
1995). On the Carmina Iliaca as erudite showpiece, see T. Braccini, 
“Erudita invenzione: Riflessioni sulla Piccola grande Iliade di 
Giovanni Tzetze,” Incontri triestini di filologia classica 9 (2009-2010): 
153-73. On Tzetzes as poet in the Carmina Iliaca, see also F. Conca, 
“Lesegesi di Tzetzes ai Carmina Iliaca, fra tradizione e innovazione,” 
KOINONIA 42 (2018): 75-99, at 88-98. 

17. On the Carmina Iiaca as a vehicle for teaching Homer, see 
M. Cardin, “Teaching Homer through (Annotated) Poetry: John 
Tzetzes’ Carmina Iliaca, in Brill’s Companion to Prequels, Sequels, 
and Retellings of Classical Epic, ed. R. Simms (Leiden, 2018), 90-114. 
On the Carmina Iiaca and grammar teaching, see B. van den Berg, 
“Teaching Grammar with Poetry: Grammar Lessons in John Tzetzes’ 
Scholia on the Carmina Iliaca,’ in Byzantine Poetry in the “Long” 
Twelfth Century (1081-1204), ed. B. van den Berg and N. Zagklas 
(forthcoming). 


18 Horandner, “Teaching with Verse,” 481. 


John Tzetzes as Didactic Poet and Learned Grammarian 


easy to compose in and to understand or memorize.'? 


Authors such as Michael Psellos and John Tzetzes 
repeatedly underscore that they have chosen a clear and 
simple style for pedagogical reasons: they intended to 
transmit potentially difficult subject matter in a more 
easily comprehensible way.*? Modern aesthetic sensi- 
bilities have led to negative evaluations of ancient and 
Byzantine didactic poetry alike, as “it is often seen to 
inhabit a space between poetry and technical prose to 
which our contemporary tastes are unaccustomed.”*1 
This has raised the question of whether didactic verse 
in a Byzantine context can even be considered poetry: 
does versification suffice to render a text poetry or are 
certain literary aesthetics required??* While Psellos’s 
didactic poems in political verse on grammar and rheto- 
ric appear to lack any literary pretensions, Constantine 
Manasses’ Synopsis Chronike, also in political verse, 
shares many features with didactic poems (including an 
explicit intention to teach) and is highly literary at the 
same time, with its rhetorical ekphraseis, creative use 
of language, and elaborate narrative techniques.*? It 
seems therefore impossible to draw a clear line between 
poetry and verse, and between didactic intent and lit- 
erary ambition. It would, perhaps, be more productive 
to speak of a didactic mode as part of the literary cul- 
ture of any given period, as in Byzantine perception all 
such texts equally belonged to the realm of Jogoi. Such 
a didactic mode transcends boundaries between genres 
and between prose and verse, and can be present in 


19 See, e.g., Jeffreys, “Why Produce Verse,” 227-28. 

20 For the simplicity and clarity associated with the political verse, 
see, e.g., M. J. Jeffreys, “The Nature and Origins of the Political 
Verse,” DOP 28 (1974): 141-95, esp. 141-80. 

21 E. Kneebone, “Téao’ éddyv: The Poetics of Knowledge in 
Oppian’s Halieutica,” Ramus 37, nos. 1-2 (2008): 32-59, at 32. 

22 For different answers to this question, see M. D. Lauxtermann, 
“Byzantine Didactic Poetry and the Question of Poeticality,” in 
Odorico et al., “Doux reméde...,”37-46, in response to I. Nilsson, 
“Narrating Images in Byzantine Literature: The Ekphraseis of Kon- 
stantinos Manasses,” JOB 55 (2005): 121-46, at 130. On the poetical- 
ity of didactic poetry, see also Hérandner, “Teaching with Verse,” 
478-81. 

23 Manasses expresses didactic intentions in Synopsis Chronike 
1-12 (O. Lampsidis, ed., Constantini Manassis Breviarium Chronicum 
[Athens, 1996]). On the literariness of the Synopsis Chronike, see, 
e.g, I. Nilsson, “Discovering Literariness in the Past: Literature 
vs. History in the Syxopsis Chronike of Konstantinos Manasses,” 
in L’écriture de la mémoire: La littérarité de V’historiographie, ed. 
P. Odorico, P. A. Agapitos, and M. Hinterberger (Paris, 2006), 15-31. 
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individual texts to a greater or lesser extent. Didactic 
poetry then becomes “a very specialized and more nar- 
rowly defined manifestation of the didactic mode.”** 
With Byzantine didactic poetry subject to a 
reevaluation in recent scholarship, studies have explored 
the characteristics of the genre as it was practiced in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries.”* The meter of choice is 
the political verse, with the dodecasyllable following in 
second place. Poets stress the pleasantness, playfulness, 
and ease of learning that comes with verse: the charm of 
verse makes light work of learning and presents poten- 
tially dull or technical material in an attractive form.?° 
In addition, poets emphasize the synoptic nature of 
their work, contending that they aim at clarity and 
brevity. Most didactic poetry does not present original 
research but is a verse metaphrasis or summary of mate- 
rial available in prose. Didactic poems explicitly express 
an intention to teach and feature a teacher—student 
constellation, which is to say that there is a first-person 
narrator who takes on the role of a teacher addressing 
his student(s) in the second person, often with impera- 
tives urging them to pay attention. In this way, a didac- 
tic poem presents itself ‘as a lesson in progress.”’ If poets 
are writers of verses, as the scholia on Dionysius Thrax’s 
Art of Grammar state, and the grammarian is someone 


24 K. Volk, The Poetics of Latin Didactic: Lucretius, Vergil, Ovid, 
Manilius (New York, 2002), 42-43. 


25 The following discussion draws on W. Horandner, “The 
Byzantine Didactic Poem—A Neglected Literary Genre? A Survey 
with Special Reference to the Eleventh Century,” in Poetry and 
Its Contexts in Eleventh-Century Byzantium, ed. F. Bernard and 
K. Demoen (Farnham, 2012), 55-67, at 55-57; F. Bernard, Writing and 
Reading Byzantine Secular Poetry, 1025-1081 (New York, 2014), 232- 
38; M. D. Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres: 
Texts and Contexts, 2 vols. (Vienna, 2003-2019), 2:199-202. 


26 Seealso p. 286, above. 


27 Hérandner, “Byzantine Didactic Poem,” 57; idem, “Teaching 
with Verse,” 460, drawing on the characteristics of ancient didac- 
tic poetry as defined by Volk, Poetics of Latin Didactic, 34-43. See 
also Bernard, Writing and Reading, 240-43. While Hérandner and 
Bernard follow Volk in referring to this phenomenon as “poetic simul- 
taneity,” I have chosen to avoid this term as the ancient and medi- 
eval situations are different: while Volk’s poetic simultaneity refers 
to a fictional situation on the intratextual level only, the performative 
context of Byzantine didactic poetry means that there is not only an 
impression of a lesson in progress created within the text, but an actual 
lesson happening in the educational context, whether performed by 
the teacher or the student working on memorizing the verses. 


who knows many poems,”® then Tzetzes is a good start- 
ing point for exploring the interaction of poetry and 
(grammar) education in the twelfth century. 


Tzetzes as Didactic Poet 


Tzetzes was one of the most prolific authors of didac- 
tic poetry. His Theogony, written for the sebastokra- 
torissa Eirene, catalogues the genealogy of gods and 
heroes in political verse;*? the Allegories of the Iliad 
and Allegories of the Odyssey consist of an allegorical 
paraphrase of both Homeric epics in political verse, 
a project initially undertaken at the commission of 
the foreign-born Empress Eirene;*° the interrelated 
works On Differences between Poets, On Comedy, and 
On Tragedy discuss the basics of ancient poetry and 
drama in twelve-syllable verses and iambic trimeters;?! 
the Synopsis of Porphyry’s Isagoge summarizes the work 
of the Neoplatonic philosopher in twelve-syllable 
verses;?* On Rhetoric presents a verse commentary on 
the Hermogenean corpus;*? and On Meters contains a 
treatise on the nine most important ancient meters in 


28 See, e.g., scholia on Dionysius Thrax’s Art of Grammar 11.4- 
5, 16.5, 300.37-38 (on poets), 164.4 (on the grammarian), ed. A. 
Hilgard, Grammatici Graeci, vol. 1.3 (Leipzig, 1901). 

29 Ed.I. Bekker, Die Theogonie des Johannes Tzetzes aus der Biblio- 
theca Casanatensis herausgegeben (Berlin, 1942); “Ioannis Tzetzae 
Theogonia,” in Anecdota Graeca, ed. P. Matranga, 2 parts (Rome, 
1850), 2:577-98. Maria Tomadaki is preparing a new edition. On 
Eirene, see, e.g., M. J. Jeffreys and E. M. Jeffreys, “Who Was Eirene 
the Sevastokratorissa?,” Byzantion 64, no. 1 (1994): 40-68. 

30 Allegories of the liad, ed. Boissonade (n. 10); H. Hunger, ed., 
“Johannes Tzetzes, Allegorien zur Odyssee, Buch 13-24,” BZ 48, 
no. 1 (1955): 4-48; idem, ed., “Johannes Tzetzes, Allegorien zur 
Odyssee, Buch 1-12,” BZ 49, no. 2 (1956): 249-310. In English trans- 
lation: A. J. Goldwyn and D. Kokkini, trans., Allegories of the Iliad 
(Cambridge, MA, 2015); eidem, trans., Allegories of the Odyssey 
(Cambridge, MA, 2019). 

31 Ed. W.J. W. Koster, Prolegomena de comoedia: Scholia in Achar- 
nenses, Equites, Nubes, fasc. 1.A: Prolegomena de comoedia (Groningen, 
1969-1975). For On Tragedy: G. Pace, ed. and trans., La poesia tragica 
(Naples, 2007). 

32 C. Harder, “Johannes Tzetzes’ Kommentar zu Porphyrius tpt 
névte dwvay,” BZ 4, no. 2 (1895): 314-18. Nikos Zagklas is preparing 
acritical edition. 

33 Ed.J. A. Cramer, Anecdota Graeca e codd. manuscriptis biblio- 
thecarum Oxoniensium, 4 vols. (Oxford, 1835-1837), 4:1-1483 
C. Walz, Rhetores graeci, 9 vols. in 10 (Stuttgart, 1832-1836), 3:670- 
86. Aglae Pizzone is preparing a new edition. 
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political verse.7* The voluminous commentary on his 
own letters, commonly referred to as Histories, should 
also be added to this list, as well as numerous shorter 
scholia in verse.?* Tzetzes’ oeuvre is characterized by a 
common didactic rationale, which I explore in the fol- 
lowing. I take a number of Tzetzes’ less-studied works 
as my starting points as they can complement and 
deepen our understanding of Tzetzes’ grammar teach- 
ing and his didactic oeuvre at large. 


Didactic Intentions and the Didactic Journey 
By combining a “typical” Byzantine didactic poem in 
political verse with a more ambitious literary proem in 
hexameters, the verse treatise On Meters demonstrates 
that the boundaries between literary ambition and 
didacticism are not always clear cut.*° In the proem 
Tzetzes laments the death of his brother Isaac and dedi- 
cates the work to him. It opens with the work’s objective: 


TPAMMATIKHN uadéeww mo8éovtec, uétpen 
neva,” 

TH 5 BiBAw tpocéyovtsc, dpvecO’ dou xexedOet- 

THy Tap’ Keel Tlétlng Pét0, véptepa dHpa- 


34 Cramer, Anecdota Graeca, 3:302-32. The text needs a new criti- 
cal edition. Tzetzes’ brother Isaac also wrote a didactic treatise on 
meter in political verse: A. B. Drachmann, ed., Isaac Tzetzae De 
Metris Pindaricis commentarius (Copenhagen, 1975). 


35 Tzetzes’ Histories are available in the edition by P. L. M. Leone 
(Galatina, 2007). Examples of scholia in verse can be found in, e.g., 
Tzetzes’ scholia on his own Carmina Iliaca: see, e.g., 1.22¢ (twelve- 
syllable), 1.346-47 (political verse), ed. Leone. See also the twelve- 
syllable verses in Commentary on Aristophanes’ Wealth ad 137, in 
Scholia in Aristophanem, fasc. 1: Prolegomena et commentarius in 
Plutum, ed. L. Massa Positano (Groningen 1960); Commentary on 
Aristophanes’ Frogs ad 164b and 798a, and the “kanon” on ancient 
idiots in 990b, in Scholia in Aristophanem, fasc. 3: Commentarium 
in Ranas et in Aves; Argumentum Equitum, ed. W.J. W. Koster 
(Groningen, 1962). For Tzetzes’ “kanon,” see Lauxtermann, Byzan- 
tine Poetry, 2:205. 

36 On mixing meters, see N. Zagklas, “Metrical Polyeideia and 
Generic Innovation in the Twelfth Century: The Multimetric Cycles 
of Occasional Poetry,” in Middle and Late Byzantine Poetry: Texts 
and Contexts, ed. A. Rhoby and N. Zagklas (Turnhout, 2018), 43-70. 


> 


37 Note the remarkably vulgar form yétpew (and elsewhere 
uetpéwv). The form 16 uétpoc (instead of rd wétpov) is not uncommon 
in vernacular Greek. Its earliest occurrence may be the Ptochopro- 
dromika: see the critical apparatus at IV.72 in D.-C. Hesseling and 
H. Pernot, eds., Poémes prodromiques en grec vulgaire (Amsterdam, 
1910). I thank one of the anonymous reviewers for this reference. 


John Tzetzes as Didactic Poet and Learned Grammarian 


Thy Oto véptepa dapa lwdvyng Iowaxin-38 

oitov dusnpauéva Tapd notpav e& ddvvdwy- 

dc EtAn Xvpty Te, Pddw d’ evi xdnmece tin bo- 

Ketvov ddupduevos Tov Sdcuopov ofa TEp ETANY: 

Bourduevos Te wETpoIg TravTotots TOvOE Oaxpvout, 

tH BiBrov eetéreooe th uétpen TAVTA TPO- 
ddoxwy.>? 


You who desire to learn grammar and all meters, 
pay attention to this book and draw in all it 
contains. Tzetzes has placed it at his brother's 
side, as a funerary gift: John gave it as a funerary 
gift to Isaac; before his time, he received doom 
in exchange for the pains he suffered in Syria; 
he ended up in a tomb in Rhodes. Mourning for 
the unfortunate one, for what he suffered, and 
wishing to cry for him in many different meters, 
John produced this book, explaining all meters. 


The lament continues with examples of historical and 
mythological figures who honored their deceased loved 
ones with appropriate monuments: the Myrmidons 
mourned Patroclus and cut off their blond hair in his 
honor, then buried him in a golden tomb together with 
Achilles, for whom the nine Muses wept; a bronze 
maiden was positioned on the grave of King Midas; the 
Assyrians crowned the enormous tomb of their king 
Osimandus with a gold wreath; the Carians placed a 
high column on Mausolus’s grave in the middle of the 
harbor of Halicarnassus; and the Macedonians, on 
Alexander’s order, destroyed the battlements of sur- 
rounding cities when his beloved Hephaestion died.*° 
Tzetzes, however, is unable to erect a monument 
for his brother, who died during his return from a 


38 Note the two almost identical lines: one was probably intended 
to replace the other but is still there. 


39 On Meters 302.7-15. All translations in this article are my own 
unless indicated otherwise. 


40 On Meters 302.16-29. For the Myrmidons cutting their hair, 
see Iliad 23.135-36; for the Muses mourning Achilles, see Odyssey 
24.60-64; for the golden urn uniting the bones of Patroclus and 
Achilles, see Odyssey 24.73-773 cf. Iliad 23.91-92, 243-48; for Midas, 
see Contest of Homer and Hesiod 324; for Osimandus’s tomb, see 
Diodorus Siculus, Library of History 1.47-49; for the Mausoleum, 
see K. Brodersen, Die sieben Weltwunder: Legendare Kunst- und 
Bauwerke der Antike (Munich, 1996), 78-83; for Hephaestion, see 
Plutarch, Life of Alexander 72.2. 
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military expedition to Syria and was buried in Rhodes.** 
Instead, so Tzetzes writes, Isaac is mourned by Hebe, 
the goddess of eternal youth, as well as by deities con- 
nected with literature, poetry, and learning: the Graces, 
the Muses, and Logoi personified.** These deities repre- 
sent the monument Tzetzes has fashioned in his broth- 
er’s honor, which he claims will bring Isaac immortal 
fame: he refers, of course, to the treatise On Meters.8 

Tzetzes proceeds to the didactic part of the work 
by stressing once more his intentions: 


AMd ye Kal uetpéwy ditEouc adta Kéhevda 

goto yapwv TroOgovat Tepippadéwe épeciverr. 

dhpa tects Opyvyuaow éumetpotot TUYOVTES, 
iduoctvy mpodépotev uetpéwv év dtaxpicet 
KAjow 0 ad mpaticta Today eEdpyouat dderv.44 


I will traverse the very paths of meters for your 
sake, speaking very thoughtfully for those who 
desire, in order that those who have read my 
metrical laments for you excel in knowing how 
to distinguish meters. I begin, then, first of all 
to sing the name of feet. 


The image of a path or journey of learning, repeat- 
edly found throughout On Meters, evokes the idea of 
the poem being a lesson in progress: by reading the 
poem we travel the path of meters and follow the learn- 
ing process of the unnamed second-person addressee, 
with whom we can identify such that his educational 
journey becomes our own.* In a way, then, the didac- 
tic poem is the path and the journey.*® Tzetzes signals 


41 On lsaac Tzetzes, see C. Wendel, “Tzetzes, 2. Isaac,” in RE 7A/2, 
cols. 2010-11. On Isaac’s death, see also John Tzetzes’ Letters 10 and 
13 as discussed in Pizzone, “Historiai of John Tzetzes,” 189-90, 199. 
42 On Meters 303.15-19. 

43 On Meters 303.25-27. 

44 On Meters 304.1-5. 


45 In some didactic works, as in On Meters, the second-person 
addressee is singular, whereas elsewhere (e.g., in the Prolegomena on 
Comedy) the second-person plural is used. Sometimes the addressee 
is a young person: see, e.g., On Differences between Poets 5 (vée), 93, 
134, I41, 151, 168 (téxvov), ed. Koster. 

46 Ontravel metaphors for the poetic process, see Volk, Poetics 
of Latin Didactic, 20-23. On the relation of traveling and learn- 
ing in works on Homer by Tzetzes and Eustathios, see V. F. Lovato, 
“The Wanderer, the Philosopher, and the Exegete: Receptions of 
the Odyssey in Twelfth-Century Byzantium,” in Paths of Knowl- 
edge: Interconnection(s) between Knowledge and Journey in the 


the progress of the poem with transitional phrases such 
as “I begin then’; these transitions are continuously 
found throughout On Meters and Tzetzes’ other didac- 
tic works in verse as well as prose.*” They commonly 
announce that the topic in question has been discussed 
sufficiently and it is time to move on to the next point. 
Such phrases provide the text with a clear structure that 
guides the student through the material.*® At the same 
time they point to a performative context and create 
a “recognizable structural composition” with clearly 
defined paratactic episodes, which make it easier to 
follow the lesson.*? Tzetzes’ continuous use of verbs 
of speaking and listening for the acts of the teacher 
and student further suggests an oral performance in 
progress.*° In the poem’s epilogue, moreover, Tzetzes 
concludes that he has brought his teaching about all 
meters to an end, a final transitional statement that 
once again adds to the impression of the poem coming 


Graeco-Roman World, ed. C. Ferella and C. Breytenbach (Berlin, 
2018), 217-40. 

47 See, e.g., On Meters 305.16-17: “now that I have enumerated 
the simplest feet, I will next begin to speak also about the com- 
pound ones” ($épe 3’ émel xatéheba mddu¢ tods dtAovatdtou., / 
Réyety Aoitoy dpEducOa Kal wepl THY cvvOETwY); 307.33-34: “but 
now that enough has been said about feet, I will next begin to speak 
about meters” (4 ered} Tepl rodHY apKodvtws viv Eppéby, / hépe 
Roundy dpEoucba Kal wept uetpwv Aéyety); 319.24-26: “I have said 
these things about the feet of verses, how far they advance and what 
their limit is; now I must teach about their endings” (cal tadta uev 
eipyjo9w poi repl roda@y THY oTlywy, / UExpt TEP OD TpoBatvovat, Kal 
tt TO Tobwy Tépua. / Tepl OE xatahyEewy vdv toUtwy didaxtéov). See 
also, €.g., 308.10-11, 310,.8—9, 316.2—6, 320.26—28, 322.2—6, 322.31— 
33. Examples from didactic poetry include On Differences between 
Poets 76-77, 141-44, ed. Koster; On Tragedy 46, 71-73, 87-93, ed. 
Pace. For prose, see, .g., Prolegomena on Comedy 1.36, 66-68, 104-5; 
2.46-47, 51-57, 76-77, ed. Koster. 


48 Onsuch structuring phrases, see also P. A. Agapitos, “Learn- 
ing to Read and Write a Schedos: The Verse Dictionary of Paris. 
Gr. 400,” in “Pour une poétique du Byzance’: Hommage a Vassilis 
Katsaros, ed. P. Odorico, S. Efthymiadis, and I. D. Polemis (Paris, 
2015), 11-24, esp. 22-23. 

49 On such markers of performance in a different context, see 
P. A. Agapitos, “Mortuary Typology in the Lives of Saints: Michael 
the Synkellos and Stephen the Younger,” in Les Vies des saints 4 
Byzance: Genre littéraire ou biographie historique?, ed. P. Odorico 
and P. A. Agapitos (Paris, 2004), 103-35, esp. 108-9; quotation from 
p. 105. For a different interpretation of such phrases in the context 
of ancient didactic poetry, see Volk, Poetics of Latin Didactic, 19, 40. 
50 This is common in other didactic texts too: see, e.g., On Tragedy 
1 (&kove), 72 (&xpoa), 88 (dove); Prolegomena on Comedy 1.118 
(xpitixwtdtais dxpodobe tals dxoutc). 
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into being while we are reading it. He urges his address- 
ees to carry on the memory of the Tzetzes brothers with 
his metrical teaching still ringing in their ears, “after 
learning everything accurately with ears and mind” 
(ovact Kal mpaidecct Kal dtpexéws Sedadtec).>4 

After the proem in hexameter, Tzetzes switches to 
political verse and starts his discussion of the nine most 
important ancient meters by listing the names of the 
different types of metrical feet. After discussing two-, 
three-, four-, five-, and six-syllable feet (304.11-307.34), 
Tzetzes explains the nine meters, consecutively address- 
ing the iambic meter (308.12—310.9), the trochaic meter 
(310.10-311.16), the anapestic meter (311.17-21), the 
choriambic meter (311.22-312.3), the antispastic meter 
(312.4—-313.15), the Ionic a maiore (313.16—28), the Ionic 
a minore (313.29—-314.10), the Paeonic meter (314.11- 
22), and, finally, the heroic meter (314.23-315.11), with 
its subdivision into Aeolic (315.13-19) and logaoedic 
(315.20-316.6).°” The next part of the treatise evalu- 
ates various definitions of ké/a and other verse com- 
ponents (316.7-319.25), verse endings (319.26-320.26), 
and epiplokai or combinations of meters (320.27-322.2), 
before returning to Tzetzes’ own definitions of syllables 
and verse components (322.3-326.19). After a discus- 
sion of metrical units (326.20-330.16), compound and 
asynarteta, ox “unconnected,” meters (330.16—331.8), and 
summarizing and concluding remarks (331.9-332.31), 
the treatise closes with the epilogue in hexameter men- 
tioned above (333.4—10). 

Students learned the rules of ancient meter as 
part of their grammar education. Even if this was theo- 
retical knowledge to some extent, there certainly was 
a practical side to learning techniques of versification: 
students were supposed to compose poetry as part of 
their training.*> A twelfth-century father by the name 
of Christopher Zonaras, for instance, urges his son to 
take his studies seriously and persevere in his attempts 
to compose verse as well as prose, as practice makes 
perfect.>* Tzetzes’ On Meters displays a similar focus 


51 The epilogue (written in hexameter) is found in On Meters 
333-410, quotation from 333.8. 

52 Hephaestion treats the meters in almost the same order, with 
the only difference that he discusses the hexameter between the tro- 
chaic and anapestic. On Hephaestion’s Encheiridion, see below. 

53 See,e.g., Bernard, Writing and Reading, 216-22. 

54 See, e.g., Christopher Zonaras, Adhortatory Address to His Son 
394.91-99, 398.221-23, ed. E. Th. Tsolakis, “Xpictoddpov Zwvapé, 1. 
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on versification: toward the end of the work Tzetzes 
claims that he has included all that metricians need to 
know for writing verse,” and his formulation through- 
out the work also suggests that his lessons have a pro- 
ductive purpose. Regarding the choriambic meter, for 
instance, he instructs his student, “If you wish to write 
this meter in its pure form, use the choriambic foot and 
the tribrachiamb, and along with them the diiamb, 
and these three only. And do not use the tribrachiamb 
often.”*® Other lessons are formulated in an equally 
prescriptive way, thus guiding the student toward cor- 
rect versification. 


The Teacherly Manner: Accuracy, Clarity, Brevity 


Throughout his didactic oeuvre—in On Meters as 
much as other texts in verse and prose—Tzetzes 
repeatedly stresses the accuracy and clarity of his own 
explanations.*” Another crucial feature of his work 
that receives repeated emphasis is its conciseness. We 
encounter Tzetzes’ focus on brevity, for instance, in 
On Meters 332.28-29 (quoted in n. 55), where he claims 
that he has briefly presented everything one needs to 
know without compromising the thoroughness of the 
account. Many similar passages could be listed where 
Tzetzes underlines his self-professed “fondness of 
brevity.”°* Tzetzes’ didactic rationale thus shares with 
Byzantine didactic texts more generally an emphasis 
on accuracy (axpiGeww), brevity (rvvtopia), and clarity 
(capyjvetn). These qualities are essential to what Tzetzes 
considers the excellence of his work and to the rhetoric 
he uses to advertise his services as grammarian. 


Aédyos mapatvetixds cig Tov vidv adtod Anuytpioy, 2. Emotohéc,” 
Epistemonike Epeterida tes Philosophikes Scholes 21 (1981): 391-400. 
55. On Meters 332.28-29: “I have written all that metricians need to 
know for verse writing; I have presented it to you compactly, but exten- 
sively” (cov 0” éypijy Tots wetpiKols ywHcKely oTIOUpyiats, / Zyparva, 
mapeBeuny col oTEVds, TeTAUTVGUEVEC). 

56 On Meters 311.29-32: UW eitep Rother xalapoy ypddet 1 uetpov 
160e / TH oplauBy TH Todi, Kai TH tpBpayiduBy, / cal diiduBe ody 
abdtois Ype, Toig tptal Kai udvorg / Kal TH TpIbpayiduBe dé wy Kata- 
xpa ToMdxtc. 

57 See, e.g., On Meters 317.1-4 and On Tragedy 146-53, ed. Pace, 
as quoted below. 

58 Scholion ad Carmina Iliaca, p. 101, ed. Leone: “The present poet, 
being fond of brevity and caring about the benefit of the youth, has 
synoptically set forth the entire [/iad in the present book” (‘O napa 
MONTHS, OtACTbVTOUOS HY Kal Tio MhEreing THY Vewy SpovTilwy, 
ovventiKHs Thy Tacay Thidda ev TH Tapovay BiBAw e6€8eto). 
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Clarity and brevity are counted among the vir- 
tues of narrative in the late antique handbooks of 
progymnasmata,’? while Hermogenes defines clar- 
ity as one of the main types of styles in his influential 
taxonomy of rhetorical styles. Tzetzes, too, repeatedly 
refers to them as virtues of rhetorical discourse, not 
least of his own.®° In the scholia on the Carmina Iliaca, 
for instance, he points out features of the poem that 
enhance its clarity, such as his decision to start with a 
brief introduction to the subject matter of the poem 
before embarking upon the “very rhetorical narration” 
proper.®! In a similar vein, Eustathios praises both 
Homer and the late emperor Manuel I Komnenos for 
the remarkable clarity of their oratory.°* Homer, more- 
over, exemplifies the rhetorical technique of alternat- 
ing brevity and lengthiness, thus creating the variation 
advisable in rhetorical discourse.® 

While clarity and brevity may thus not be devoid 
of rhetorical and aesthetic connotations, for Tzetzes 
they are closely linked with being a good teacher. We 
find a statement of the didaskalikos tropos (“teacherly 
manner”) ina scholion on the Pleiades, where he sum- 
marizes what drives his didactic discourse:°* 


dpyayyehixas dé Ouvapets Sati tusiporto Ths 
TTherddac pavOdverv, ao xal tag Motoas, 
mpocexyétw TH TIpdKrw. oddév yep huetc Torodto 
Aabpov obd coddv ériotaueOa, AMA cadéc 
Te Kal TUVTOMOY Kal TIS dAyPElac éyduevor, 
el uy} Tov H Vevdy Tia totopiav éhéyxouuev 7 


59 For the virtues of narrative, see, e.g., Aphthonius, Progym- 
nasmata 2.4, in Corpus Rhetoricum, ed. M. Patillon, 5 vols. (Paris, 
2008—<2014>), 1:49—-162, with a more elaborate discussion of clar- 
ity (20.7-14) and brevity (21.15-23.4) in the commentary by John of 
Sardis, Commentarium in Aphtonii progymnasmata, ed. H. Rabe 
(Leipzig, 1928). 

60 ‘Tzetzes discusses the “virtues of discourse” in, e.g., Histories 11, 
369.137-57; 12, 428.561-84, ed. Leone; Prolegomena on Comedy 1.61- 
65, ed. Koster. 

61 Scholion on Carmina Iliaca 1.20a, ed. Leone. 


62 See B. van den Berg, “Homer and the Good Ruler in the ‘Age 
of Rhetoric’: Eustathios of Thessalonike on Excellent Oratory,” in 
Homer and the Good Ruler in Antiquity and Beyond, ed. J. Klooster 
and B. van den Berg (Leiden, 2018), 219-38, at 232-35. 

63 See van den Berg, “Homer and Rhetoric in Byzantium,” 118-20. 


64 ‘The quotation is part of Tzetzean material found in one of the 
main manuscripts with Aratus’s Phaenomena and scholia vetera: see 
J. Martin, ed., Scholia in Aratum vetera (Stuttgart, 1974), xxviii, with 
the Tzetzean excerpt on pp. 547-51. 


dtopSolypev, } Tt uvOddes AMyyopoinuer, 7H 
ATEXVONG VEY PAULEvoy TervIKAHs SiaypapommeEr, Od 
uetapotois \oywv avvOy Kats, od KduTw Pyudtwv, 
AM& cadet Kal repimelin TH AdEEL, ws 6 OdacKa- 
Aucdg tpdtrog TapaKeheveTa. 


Whoever desires to learn about the Pleiades, as 
well as the Muses, as archangelic forces, should 
turn to Proclus. For I do not know anything 
so mighty and wise, but [I know] what is clear, 
concise, and truthful, unless I refute or correct 
a false story, or allegorize something mythical, 
or describe in a skillful manner what was writ- 
ten without skill, not with highfalutin compo- 
sitions of sentences, not with pompous words, 
but with a clear and simple diction, as the teach- 
erly manner requires. 


The teacherly manner that Tzetzes formulates here 
applies to both prose and verse.®* Unlike Proclus, he 
does not give lofty philosophical explanations but 
focuses on clarity, conciseness, and truthfulness.°* By 
repeatedly stressing these key aspects, Tzetzes displays 
a didactic consciousness that can be contrasted with 
the poetic self-consciousness of ancient didactic poetry: 
while the latter draws attention to its being poetry, 
Tzetzes foregrounds the didactic qualities of his work.°’ 
These qualities, however, are also essential to discourse 
that is not directly didactic: Tzetzes is not only a good 
teacher but also a good poet. Indeed, for Tzetzes, the 
two were inseparable, not just in terms of aesthetics, but 
also in very practical economic terms: good poetry and 
good pedagogy were central to getting commissions 
from the patrons who could fund a writer’s life. 


65 On mixing learned elements and vernacular language as 
another element of the “teacherly style” of twelfth-century authors, 
see P. A. Agapitos, “New Genres in the Twelfth Century: The 
Schedourgia of Theodore Prodromos,” Medioevo Greco 15 (2015): 
I-41, at 33, 41. 

66 For Proclus on the Pleiades, see scholia on Hesiod’s Works and 
Days 331, pp. 240.27-2.42.3, in Poetae minores graeci, ed. T. Gaisford, 
vol. 2: Scholia ad Hesiodum (Leipzig, 1823). For Proclus on the Muses, 
see, e.g., Hymn to the Muses, in R. M. van den Berg, Proclus’ Hymns: 
Essays, Translations, Commentary (Leiden, 2001), 208-23, with fur- 
ther refs. 

67 On poetic self-consciousness in ancient didactic poetry, see 
Volk, Poetics of Latin Didactic, 6-22, 39. 
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Tzetzes’ statement of his didaskalikos tropos is 
closely related to his conception of oikonomia, which 
concerns the responsibility of the good writer to adjust 
his language and disposition to the purpose of his work 
and the educational level of his audience.°* Tzetzes’ 
choice for a “clear and intelligible style” rather than 
pompous words and “highfalutin compositions of sen- 
tences” does not mean that he is technically unable to 
write in a more elevated way. Rather, his teacherly man- 
ner involves a simpler and more straightforward regis- 
ter. In his verse commentary on Pseudo-Hermogenes’ 
On Invention, Tzetzes blends poetic and didactic self- 
consciousness by invoking the simple (mepitelia) Muse 
at the outset, “swollen neither with words nor with 
the pomp of phrases” (uy AéEeot deypatvovon unde 
bynudtwv xdun@). He urges this Muse “to articulate 
this book On Invention in an intelligible and clear dis- 
course and in teacherly manner” (kal 10 Tepl ebpécewv 
BiBXtov Statpdvov / edhyrtw héyw Kal cadet cal dida- 
oxdAov tpémw).°? Tzetzes reminds the Muse that she 
is addressing students who are still in need of learning, 
which requires an accessible and transparent discus- 
sion on the part of the teacher. Knowing the rules of 
the techne, Tzetzes’ Muse needs to realize that this is 
not the right place to indulge in more ambitious and 
pompous forms of discourse. To do so would mean to 
prove oneself unskilled (&teyvoc).”° In other words, 
choosing simple discourse in this didactic context is 
the hallmark of true skill; using (seemingly) elevated 
and sophisticated language for the wrong audience is a 
major pedagogic and technical fault. 

In similar contexts in his didactic verse and prose 
exegesis, Tzetzes repeatedly refers to his work as “instan- 
taneous” (a8wpdc) and “unstudied” (&uedétyTO<). 
This applies equally to verse treatises with an aristo- 
cratic dedicatee, such as the Theogony, dedicated to the 
sebastokratorissa Eirene,”! and to prose works that do 


68 For Tzetzes’ ideas on vikonomia, see Agapitos, “John Tzetzes 
and the Blemish Examiners,” 50-55, with a discussion of the epilogue 
of the Theogony. 

69 On Rhetoric 684.4—-7, ed. Walz. 

70 On Rhetoric 684.8-17, ed. Walz. 

71 On the Theogony, see Agapitos, “John Tzetzes and the Blemish 
Examiners,” 37. Despite its (allegedly) improvised nature, the 
Theogony draws from many different sources: see M. Tomadaki, 
“Uncovering the Literary Sources of John Tzetzes’ Theogony,” in Pre- 
serving, Commenting, Adapting: Byzantine Commentaries on Ancient 
Texts, r2th-1sth Centuries, ed. B. van den Berg, D. Manolova, and 
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not mention a noble patron. In the prolegomena to his 
Commentary on Hesiod’s Works and Days, for instance, 
Tzetzes rather apologetically entreats his readers to 
be kind in their judgment of his exegesis, especially 
in comparison with Proclus’s. His work is impro- 
vised (adtocyédt0¢) and not equipped with “silver- 
plated wings of words” (repinpyvpmpévas Tov AéEewv 
mtépuyac).’” Read against Tzetzes’ ideas on vikonomia 
and the didaskalikos tropos, this statement becomes less 
apologetic than it seems at first sight. Tzetzes’ teacherly 
manner does not require polished rhetorical discourse. 
In fact, this would even hamper the good teacher in 
getting his message across. Keeping things simple when 
circumstances demand it is what requires true skill. 


Predecessors and Polemics 


Tzetzes’ didactic poems largely draw on earlier scholar- 
ship. On Meters, for instance, follows to a large extent 
the Encheiridion, or Little Handbook, by Hephaestion 
of Alexandria (second century CE) and later scholia on 
the work (e.g., by the eighth-/ninth-century grammar- 
ian George Choiroboskos).’? The Encheiridion had 
become the most influential treatise on ancient meter 
in Byzantium, its epitomic style attracting a large body 
of exegetical scholarship.’* It was never Tzetzes’ inten- 
tion to present original research; rather, he—and his 
brother—aimed to make the potentially difficult learn- 
ing of meter easy: 


P. Marciniak (forthcoming). On Tzetzes as poet on commission, 
see M. Griinbart, “Byzantinisches Gelehrtenelend—oder wie meist 
tert man seinen Alltag?,” in Zwischen Polis, Proving und Peripherie: 
Beitrage zur byzantinischen Geschichte und Kultur, ed. L. M. 
Hoffmann and A. Monchizadeh (Mainz, 2005), 413-26; A. Rhoby, 
“Toannes Tzetzes als Auftragsdichter,” Graeco-Latina Brunensia 15, 
no. 2 (2010): 155-70. 

72 Commentary on Hesiod’s Works and Days, 11.21-12.4, ed. 
Gaisford, quotation from 12.1-2. In the same prolegomena (12.13- 
15), Tzetzes refers to his On Differences between Poets as “improvised 
iambs” (adtoayedtorc iduBorc). 

73 J. M. van Ophuijsen, Hephaestion on Metre: A Translation 
and Commentary (Leiden, 1987). See also E. Dickey, Ancient Greek 
Scholarship: A Guide to Finding, Reading, and Understanding 
Scholia, Commentaries, Lexica, and Grammatical Treatises, from 
Their Beginnings to the Byzantine Period (New York, 2006), 80-81 
(on Choiroboskos), 104-5 (on Hephaestion). 

74 On Hephaestion’s Encheiridion and metrical treatises in 
Byzantium, see H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur 
der Byzantiner, 2 vols. (Munich, 1978), 2:51-53. 
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Kay yap draveTys Kal paxpa TIS dpetis h tTpiboc, 
Key Tep KoTIWOONS Kal oKANpe TLYYXaVY KATH puoty, 
AW odv éniteyvijcect kal névoig THY Tletllwv, 
ddormo1odvtwv TH dewva TH¢ OvaBatotporiac, 
Tavevuaprs Tis yivetat kal KaTyuacevueyy.”> 


Even if the path of virtue is steep and long, and 
even if it is wearisome and rough by nature, it 
becomes very easy and simple through the inven- 
tions and efforts of the Tzetzes brothers, who 
make passable the dangers of its impassability. 


Even though technical and moral virtue are often 
closely related in Tzetzes’ view, as we will see below 
(pp. 299-301), here virtue refers to technical virtue, 
ive., knowing the rules of meter and being able to com- 
pose correct verses. Echoes of a gnomic discussion on 
vice and virtue in Hesiod’s moralizing Works and Days 
(vv. 286—92) enhance the connection of metrical skill 
with moral virtue. 

Hesiod addresses his didactic poem to his brother 
Perses, who squandered not only his own share of their 
inherited fortune but also Hesiod’s.”° The Hesiodic 
narrator urges him to better his life in a poem with 
instructions in agriculture and moral lessons on the 
virtue of hard and honest work. In the prolegomena to 
his Commentary on Hesiod’s Works and Days, Tzetzes 
summarizes the didactic intention of the work as “ethi- 
cal and economical advice of various kinds, an exhorta- 
tion to work, and instruction in farming as well as on 
the right moments to perform the tasks.””” Works and 
Days contains many gnomic statements such as that on 
vice and virtue alluded to in the above passage from Ox 
Meters. It explains how easy it is to fall into vice quickly 
and to an excessive degree as it dwells nearby and the 
path leading to its dwelling is even. The path to virtue, 
however, is “long and steep, and rough at first—yet 
when one arrives at the top, then it becomes easy, dif- 
ficult though it still is.””8 One can only reach virtue’s 


75 On Meters 305.32-306.4. 

76 On Perses’ terrible economics, see Works and Days 34-41. 

77 Commentary on Hesiod’s Works and Days 21.15-18, ed. 
Gaisford: rapatvect Kal Oxy cal oixovouichy Teptéyov Tavtolay, 
Kal TPOTpoTY MPdg Th Epya, Kal yewpylac SidacKariay, Tpocétt dé 
Kal carpar, olc dei tas Epyaciac moretr Oa. 

78 Works and Days 290-92, ed. M. L. West (Oxford, 1978): waxpds 
58 Kal SpOto¢ oluog é¢ adTHY / Kal TPAYdS Td TPATOV: EHV 9” Eic dxpov 
teytan, / Pyrdty Simerta wéhet, yareny wep éodoa. Translation from 


dwelling through sweat (Works and Days 289) or, as 
Tzetzes explains in his commentary, through labor and 
time (mévoc¢ and ypédvoc).”? In Tzetzes’ text, then, the 
road to technical virtue qua thorough knowledge of the 
meters is steep and long, yet easy and accessible with the 
didactic guidance of the Tzetzes brothers. 

In other didactic works, Tzetzes also defines the 
main purpose of his efforts as making the matters at 
hand accessible. In the prolegomena to Allegories of the 
Iliad, for instance, he states that Empress Eirene com- 
missioned him to make the great and deep Ocean of 
Homer traversable, which is exactly what the work 
intends to do: Tzetzes’ words are like the staff of Moses, 
opening up Homeric poetry for everyone and reveal- 
ing its invisible depths.8° In the same prolegomena he 
claims to have compiled into one work the knowledge 
of more than one hundred books, so that his readers 
have at their disposal whole libraries with minimal 
effort.8! Eustathios similarly argues in the proem of 
his Commentary on the Iliad that he deserves gratitude 
for collecting material from many different sources 
and presenting it in one work for the convenience of 
his reader.8? Such recurring statements suggest that 


Hesiod, Theogony, Works and Days, Testimonia, trans. G. W. Most 
(Cambridge, MA, 2006). 

79 Commentary on Hesiod’s Works and Days ad 286, ed. Gaisford. 
In this scholion, Tzetzes refers to the Posthomerica by Quintus 
of Smyrna, whose famous gnomic description of Mount Arete 
depicted on the shield of Achilles draws inspiration from Hesiod. 
On Quintus’s Mount Arete, see, e.g., C. A. Maciver, “Returning to 
the Mountain of Arete: Reading Ecphrasis, Constructing Ethics in 
Quintus Smyrnaeus’ Posthomerica,” in Quintus Smyrnaeus: Trans- 
forming Homer in Second Sophistic Epic, ed. M. Baumbach and S. Bar 
(Berlin, 2007), 259-84. For further Hesiodic echoes, see pp. 299- 
300, below. 


80 Allegories of the Iliad, prolegomena 28-34, ed. Boissonade. On 
Tzetzes’ allegorical method, which aims to reveal the true meaning 
and universal lessons behind Homer’s mythical stories, see Cesaretti, 
Allegoristi di Omero, 125-204; A. Goldwyn, “Theory and Method in 
John Tzetzes’ Allegories of the Uiad and Allegories of the Odyssey,” 
Scandinavian Journal of Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 3 
(2017): 141-71. 

81 Allegories of the Iliad, prolegomena 480-87, ed. Boissonade. On 
Tzetzes as a reader of many books, see also p. 296, below. 

82 Eustathios, Commentary on the Iliad 3.34-41 = 4.34-5.8, ed. 
van der Valk. For a discussion of this passage, see van den Berg, 
“Wise Poet and His Erudite Commentator,” 40-42. Photius for- 
mulates a similar idea in his discussion of Stobaeus’s florilegium of 
Greek authors: see Bibliotheca 167, 115b, ed. R. Henry, 9 vols. (Paris, 
1959-1991), 2:159, discussed in I. Nilsson and E. Nystrém, “To 
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Byzantine scholars did not regard derivativeness out- 
right negatively, but considered conveniently presenting 
material from earlier—and perhaps not readily acces- 
sible—sources an accomplishment to be appreciated. 

Tzetzes displays a critical attitude toward his 
sources; even authorities as respected as Hermogenes 
and Hephaestion (or even Homer) are not safe from 
criticism.8? When discussing the different constitu- 
ents of verses, for instance, Tzetzes rejects Hermogenes’ 
definitions of shorter units (“You must know that he 
[sc. Hermogenes] is wrong about kommata and kéla”) 
although he does approve of his analysis of longer clauses 
(“He speaks very well about the extended clause and the 
pneuma. Besides, | also like the term ‘period.”).°* After 
briefly discussing Hephaestion’s definition of komma 
and kélon, Tzetzes concludes with a straightforward 
assertion of his own expertise: 


TadTA LEV OdTOL ddoKoval, od DE KAAS poL 
TPOTYEC, 

Kai uddys drrav dxpiBac dyav Kal cahectatws, 

Sc0v &pudlet retpiKols Taal Kal aTIYOYpapots 

tov Tlétlyny cyav diddoxaror, odxt tods he- 
Aeywévouc.® 


They [sc. Hermogenes and Hephaestion] say 
these things, but you must pay close attention 
to me and learn everything metricians and verse 
writers should know in a very accurate and clear 
manner, with Tzetzes as your teacher, not the 
ones I just mentioned. 


Tzetzes’ critical attitude frequently turns outright 
polemical. In On Meters Tzetzes fulminates, for instance, 
against those who call verse endings apotheseis, as, for 
instance, Hephaestion does, but, interestingly, also 


Compose, Read, and Use a Byzantine Text: Aspects of the Chronicle 
of Constantine Manasses,” BMGS 33, no. 1 (2009): 42-60, at 52. 


83 Oncriticism of predecessors (including Homer) in Tzetzes’ scho- 
lia on the Carmina Iliaca, see Conca, “Lesegesi di Tzetzes,” 78-84. 
Hermogenes is also repeatedly criticized in On Rhetoric (see, e.g., 112.11- 
19 and 117.6, ed. Cramer). Other predecessors who suffer criticism are, 
for instance, Proclus (Commentary on Hesiod’s Works and Days 13-21, 
ed. Gaisford) and John Doxapatres (On Rhetoric 112.11-19, 115.30). 

84 On Meters 316.23-25: AW’ ic8t ToDTOV evderOat Toic KdupAcL 
Kal coddoic. / Td cyowvoTevés Oyo KaMiota cal Td Tvedua. / dpéoxel 
dé uot adv adtois Kal KAfjotg Teptddov. 

85 On Meters 317.1-4. 
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Tzetzes’ brother Isaac in his verse treatise On Pindaric 
Meters.8° Only “pretentious metricians” (d\aldvec 
uetptxot) use this term “in order to seem all-wise while 
foolishly using novel words, in order to seem Atticists 
while being barbarous Thracians.”®” As in many other 
places, Tzetzes here accuses his predecessors of talk- 
ing nonsense or using the wrong terms.*® He urges his 
readers to turn to him instead: unlike his pretentious 
colleagues, he will teach everything in simple terms.*? 
Elsewhere Tzetzes accuses his predecessors of presenting 
a confused account of the matter at hand—in their igno- 
rance, they falsely claim that the antispastic meter con- 
tains both anapestic and choraic feet, for instance. Yet 
they are wrong and confuse things: the antispastic meter 
can contain all feet in every position.?° 

Tzetzes’ other didactic poems contain many sim- 
ilar accusations. I cite one telling example from Ox 
Tragedy, where Tzetzes concludes his discussion of pre- 
vious scholarship on the parts of a tragic play as follows: 


ob Tw wey odTol duct gvUTEdUPLEVWS. 

btav 6 Evxnetdy¢ te cat Kpdtyg ypddwv 
&Mot te TOMOl THY Adyots Stppuevor, 
avOpwre, Kav KpdEwat Tols atpdootc Adywv 
TH TKYVIKA ypapovTes EuTTE>UPLEVUDG, 
udOys d& undéev 2F exetvov wv Véhetc, 
Tlétly mpoceh Pav axpibac drav ude 
Adyw Stavyei kal cadet cal cvvtdum.7! 


86 See, e.g., Hephaestion, Encheiridion, ch. 4 (Tlept amo8écews 
uétpwv), ed. M. Consbruch (Stuttgart, 1971 [1906]); Isaac Tzetzes, On 
Pindaric Meters 23.11, 25.17, 87.16-17, ed. Drachmann. On Isaac and 
Hephaestion, see F. Budelmann, “Metrical Scholia on Pindar,” Bulle- 
tin of the Institute of Classical Studies 43 (1999): 195-201, at 197-99. 


87 On Meters 319.26-30; quotation from 28-29: w¢ dv doxotev 
mdvoodot, Aebets Karas Anpodvtes: / we dv SoKxotev Attixol, BdpBapor 
Opdxec dvtec¢. On Tzetzes’ derision of scholars and grammarians as 
barbarians, see pp. 297-99, below. 

88 See, e.g., On Meters 307.31-32; Prolegomena on Comedy, 2.70-71. 
89 On Meters 319.30. 

90 On Meters 312.23-26. Cf. George Choiroboskos, Commentary 
on Hephaestion, 238.11-22, Hephaestionis Enchiridion, ed. Consbruch. 
Hephaestion’s discussion of the antispastic meter has been the subject 
of debate in modern scholarship: see van Ophuijsen, Hephaestion on 
Metre, 99 with further refs. 

91 On Tragedy 146-53, ed. Pace (with commentary on pp. 123- 
25). See also On Tragedy 88-93, ed. Pace (the confused accounts 
of Eucleides and others), and Prolegomena on Comedy 2.51-57, ed. 
Koster (Dionysius, Eucleides, and Crates have discussed matters in 
a confused manner). 
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Thus they speak in confusion. Whenever 
Eucleides and Crates and many other writers 
who are distinguished in learning, my fellow, 
shout with their twisted words, writing about 
theatrical matters in a confused way, and you 
learn nothing of the things you wish to learn, 
come to Tzetzes and learn everything accurately 
in a transparent, clear, and concise manner. 


The predecessors Tzetzes mentions here have not been 
identified and it has been suggested that they are fic- 
titious, their names the generic names of ancient 
grammarians.”” If so, it supports the idea that Tzetzes 
uses criticism of his predecessors—whether real or 
invented—as a rhetorical strategy to underline his own 
expertise and shape his own teaching persona. In other 
words, such critical remarks demonstrate, indirectly, 
what Tzetzes defines as ideal for grammarians and their 
scholarship. Indeed, in On Meters he explicitly states 
that 4e will never confound the ears of his listeners or 


create confusion.”? 


Good Grammarians vs. Schedographers: 
Hellenismos vs. Barbarismos 


Tzetzes’ ideas of good grammar teaching show them- 
selves in his criticism not only of predecessors but also 
of rival grammarians of his own time. His polemical 
remarks often involve the incorrect use of prosody, 
a frequent topic throughout his didactic and exegeti- 
cal works. Grammatical treatises divide prosody into 
accentuation, breathing, syllable length, and other dia- 
critic signs, a thorough knowledge of which is essen- 
tial for reading and pronouncing words correctly.”* 
Knowing the rules of prosody is thus essential for versi- 
fiers as well as prose writers, a point Tzetzes is eager to 
stress in the examples below.”° He is especially atten- 
tive to syllable length and, in particular, the usage of 
dichronic vowels, i.e., vowels that can be either long 


92 See Koster, Prolegomena de comoedia, xxii-xxix, and Pace, La 
poesia tragica, 13-17. 

93 On Meters 332.21-22. 

94 See, e.g., scholia on Dionysius Thrax’s Art of Grammar 13.15-6, 
16.12-13, 454.8—9, 567.1720, ed. Hilgard. 

95 On prosody and prose in modern scholarship, see, e.g., W. 
Horandner, Der Prosarhythmus in der rhetorischen Literatur der 
Byzantiner (Vienna, 1981); V. Valiavitcharska, Rhetoric and Rhythm 
in Byzantium: The Sound of Persuasion (New York, 2013). 


or short. No “fairly trivial metrical issue” for Tzetzes,?° 
who repeatedly discusses, for instance, the dichronic 
vowels in the scholia on the Carmina Iliaca.?’ 

In a long scholion, Tzetzes urges those who wish 
to learn everything correctly to turn to him (as we 
heard elsewhere too) and ignore the criticisms others 
have leveled at him for not understanding the usage of 
dichronic vowels.?® He continues as follows: 


ovdels yep ovdErroTE WE Hucts METPLKYV TEYVIV Kat 
TonTiciy HKptibwoato. Ett dé OdE THY KATH TOV 
adtov ypovov Kal THY avTHY HAikiay TehodvTwY 
Hutv tic TohuTANVeatépac avéyvwxe Bibrove, 
TAIV wévTor THY Derotépwr- Kal ei davyTiav 
Hy opextov pot Kal érdelkvvc8at, tupikavota 
dv €yeyOvel TH THY VOV OTLYOUPYNLaATEA ev TAIC 
TOITAVTWV ADTA KEharate, TH LEV WS LETPLKAS 
TEXVYS vevolevuEva Kal &Mompdcala Kat 
dedeypeva we etvye, uy Om’ oddevds Kavdovos THY 
uetpiK@v PonPovueva, ota Kal huetc év dAtyots 
dxohov8otvtes Sododuev tH TExVNY, Kal TH LEV 
av obtws émupaxtwoaner, tva Kate undev ovve- 
Bawve tH Téexvyv Porodabat, TH OE we TaVTEA AS 
TPOTWV TOINTIKHY &TOOEOVTA.9? 


For no one has ever discussed the arts of meter 
and poetry as accurately as I have. What is more, 
no one living in this time and age has read more 
books than I have, with the exception of the 
more divine books, however.!°° And if I had a 
desire to be ostentatious and show off, the versifi- 
cations of today’s versemongers would have gone 
up in flames inside the heads of those who com- 
posed them, some because their meter is false, 
inconsistent, and random, not supported by any 
rule of the metricians, just as I too muddled up 


96 Jeffreys, “Nature and Origins,” 150. 

97 On lessons in prosody in Tzetzes’ scholia on the Carmina 
Iliaca, see also van den Berg, “Teaching Grammar with Poetry.” On 
dichrona in Byzantine prosody, see Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 
2:269, 273-76; for Tzetzes in particular, see also M. D. Lauxtermann, 
“Buffaloes and Bastards: Tzetzes on Metre” (forthcoming). 


98 Scholion on Carmina Iiaca 1.12.48, p. 128.17-21, ed. Leone. 
99 Scholion on Carmina Iliaca 1.12.48, p. 129.23-130.11, ed. Leone. 


100 Tzetzes’ boast of having read more books than anyone else is fre- 
quent throughout his oeuvre. See Pizzone, “Historiai of John Tzetzes,” 
197-200 for Tzetzes’ claim of being like a living library. Cf. Al/egories 
of the Iliad, prolegomena 480-87, as discussed on p. 294, above. 
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the art [of meter] in some of my works after their 
example; I would then set these on fire in this 
way, to prevent the art [of meter] from being 
muddled up in any respect; others because they 
lack any poetic character altogether. 


Here Tzetzes disparages the verses of his contempo- 
raries for generally lacking poetic quality as well as 
breaking the rules of meter, which not only means that 
the versifiers in question are bad poets but also that 
they are bad teyvixol or ypauwuaticot (“grammarians”). 
His admission that he himself used to make mistakes is 
found elsewhere too. In the Histories, for instance, he 
cites some of the iambs he composed in his youth, com- 
menting that he still misused dichronic vowels in these 
verses, just like buffaloes do.1°! The term “buffalo” and 
other animal imagery belong to a set of recurring motifs 
with which Tzetzes attacks his peer group, schedogra- 
phers in particular. In the Histories Tzetzes accuses 
schedographers of having utterly barbarized the art of 
letters: they treat ancient sources with disrespect, can- 
not be bothered to read any books, and hate the rules 
of grammar, including those concerning dichronic 
vowels.°? Their ignorance is the result of deliberate 
carelessness and negligence of everything that makes a 
good grammarian. 

In a long digression in the Commentary on Aris- 
tophanes’ Wealth—intended to fill the page where 
Aristophanes’ text gave no reason for lengthy explana- 
tions!°*—Tzetzes similarly castigates unnamed others 


101 See Agapitos, “John Tzetzes and the Blemish Examiners,” 11, 
n. 57 for refs. 


102 On buffalo as a recurring term in Tzetzes’ polemical rhetoric, 
see Agapitos, “John Tzetzes and the Blemish Examiners,” 11, 24-27, 
33-34; on Tzetzes’ criticism of schedographers, esp. 7-27. See also 
M. J. Luzzatto, Tzetzes lettore di Tucidide: Note autografe sul Codice 
Heidelberg Palatino Greco 252 (Bari, 1999), 18-20 and passim. 

103 Histories 399, 12.223-40; see Agapitos, “John Tzetzes and 
the Blemish Examiners,” 19-21 for a translation and discussion of 
this passage. See also, e.g., Commentary on Aristophanes’ Wealth 
ad 137.45-47, ed. L. Massa Positano (Groningen, 1960), where 
Tzetzes accuses ignorant grammarians of being dichrona-haters 
(utcodtypovot) and abhorring the artful discourses of rhetoricians. 
For similar passages, see H. Hunger, “Zur Interpretation polemischer 
Stellen im Aristophanes-Kommentar des Johannes Tzetzes,” in 
Koupdotpayjuata: Studia Aristophanea viri Aristophanei W. J. W. 
Koster in honorem (Amsterdam, 1967), 59-64. 

104 Commentary on Aristophanes’ Wealth ad 1098, 2-10, ed. Massa 
Positano. 
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for ignoring the importance of dichronic vowels and, 
perhaps even worse, ridiculing him.1°* 


conorKiopds éoTt TO Trepl THY oUVTAELY THY AoyLKyY 
duaptaverv, BapBaptonds dé Td Tepl ypdvouc, 
Tévous Kal Tveduata- Tas odv eéhorte KaAEITO aL 
ur RapRapor tepl tadta trévTA EEauaptdvovtec, 
Adbpa dé cal napabtotw odv duotpémots butv 
Huds Siacvpovtes, Toc dualéor Adywv Kal Adpotg 
dudY Hiy Tals dravtayod eEarpduevor; WN iotéov 
Hutv, ® yevvadat, wo 7 Stadopd THY Stypdvwv 
H TEXviKy—Ta& hone yap Aéyetv 2W od LETPOIG 
Kal ovyypdupaot Avovtehi—xal Tots Kataro- 
yadyv ovyypdupact moMayod Kat troMaxis Kal 
erravop§ot Kal ok é&% Tod Adyou THY Tpodopay 
exépeOan BapBapov.!° 


To make a mistake in the syntax of discourse 
is a solecism, but to make a mistake in syllable 
lengths, accentuation, and breathings is a bar- 
barism. How could you who make mistakes in 
all these things not be called barbarians? You 
who in secret, in some dark corner, disparage 
me together with other people like you, while 
you are exalted everywhere by your birdbrained 
friends who are ignorant of letters.1°” Yet we 
must know, o noble readers, that the distinc- 
tion of dichronic vowels is technical [i.e., gram- 
matical]—for I will omit saying the rest of the 
things that are not useful for meters and prose 
works. In many places and on many occasions, 
it [sc. the difference between dichronic vowels] 
ensures the correctness of prose works and pre- 
vents the discourse from being uttered with bar- 
barous pronunciation. 


The grammatical rule Tzetzes explains in this digres- 
sion concerns the correct accentuation of diminutives. 
The position of the accent depends on the length of the 
syllable in the stem of the word, the general rule being 


105 A similar polemical digression on the relevance of dichronic 
vowels for correct accentuation is found in Commentary on Aristo- 
phanes’ Wealth ad 137, ed. Massa Positano. 

106 Commentary on Aristophanes’ Wealth ad 1098, 52-69, ed. 
Massa Positano. 

107 Aristophanes repeatedly uses \époc (Lit. “seagull”) for cheap 
demagogues (see, e.g., Knights 956 and Clouds 591). 
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that diminutives ending in -iov are proparoxytone if 
the stem contains a short vowel (¢.g., 80pa [b] / 8piov 
[3]), but paroxytone if the stem contains a long vowel 
(c.g, voxn / Voylov). One thus needs to know whether 
a vowel is long or short, including the correct usage 
of dichronic vowels, in order to be able to pronounce 
diminutives with the accent in the correct place. To 
know these rules is not only relevant for those who 
compose verse, but also for writers of prose. 

By calling ignorant grammarians barbarous, 
Tzetzes revives the dichotomy of the world into (supe- 
rior) Hellenes and (inferior) barbarians. The label “bar- 
barous,” then, is virtually synonymous with “boorish,” 
“uneducated,” “without manners,” etc.1°8 Even if they 
ridicule Tzetzes behind closed doors and are praised by 
their ignorant friends in public,*° these rustics should 
not be considered part of the educated social elite. In a 
linguistic context, however, “to speak like a barbarian” 
(BapBapiferv) not only meant to speak a foreign tongue, 
but also, more specifically, to speak “without conformity 
to the habit of the blessed Hellenes.”!!° The habit of the 
Hellenes here is the grammatical habit of the ancient 
Greek language, with “barbarism” (Gapbapicuds) 
being the technical term for a grammatical mistake. 
The ancient and Byzantine grammatical traditions 
distinguish two types of grammatical mistake, as 


108 See, e.g., Commentary on Aristophanes Clouds ad 46b (&yporxos 
mpotrapoeutovang 6 dvdntos Kal BapRapos Kal drraidevtos [Aypoucos, if 
proparoxytone, means someone who is silly and barbarous and uned- 
ucated]), 135a (duaOyjc: aratdertos, RapBapos tov tpdmov, dxoouos Kal 
&pbOutotog [stupid: uneducated, barbarous in his manners, disorderly 
and unorganized]), 1256a (edyOixac Kal ddeh@s Kal BapRapac Kal 
avortws [in a foolish, naive, barbarous, and silly manner]), in Scholia 
in Aristophanem, fasc. 2: Commentarium in Nubes, ed. D. Holwerda 
(Groningen, 1960). For Tzetzes on “barbarity,” see also V. F. Lovato, 
“Hellenizing Cato? A Short Survey of the Concepts of Greekness, 
Romanity and Barbarity in John Tzetzes’ Work and Thought,” in 
Cross-Cultural Exchange in the Byzantine World, c. 300-1500 AD: 
Selected Papers from the XV Il International Graduate Conference of the 
Oxford University Byzantine Society, ed. K. Stewart and J. M. Wakeley 
(Oxford, 2016), 143-58. 

109 ‘Tzetzes sketches out the same situation in Commentary on 
Aristophanes Wealth ad 137, 74-76 and 119-24, ed. Massa Positano, 
where he underscores that, unlike his barbarous criticasters, he 
writes according to the techne. He appears to have specific individu- 
als and occasions in mind. Cf. Hypothesis of Aristophanes Frogs 9-22, 
in Commentarium in Ranas et in Aves, ed. Koster, with translation 
and discussion in van den Berg, “Playwright, Atticist, Satirist.” 

110 See, e.g., Suda B 104 and o 782: rapt 1 206 tH eddaiuovotytwY 
‘EMjvov. 


mentioned in the passage quoted above: while a 
barbarism is a mistake in one word, in, for instance, its 
accentuation, aspiration, morphology, or orthography, 
a solecism (cohotxtopdc) is a mistake in the syntax of an 
entire sentence.'!! Various grammatical treatises en- 
titled On How to Avoid Barbarisms and Solecisms illus- 
trate the centrality of these terms to the grammatical 
tradition. Among these treatises is a text by the twelfth- 
century grammarian Gregory of Corinth, often simply 
referred to as On Syntax but more completely entitled 
On Syntax; or, On How Not to Commit Solecisms and 
Barbarisms."'? According to Gregory, “a barbarism 
occurs whenever for lack of skill, the pure Greek and 
technically correct word is corrupted and pronounced 
in a barbarous way.”!!? For Tzetzes, too, “barbarous” is 
the opposite of teyvixdc in the sense of “according to the 
rules of the art of grammar.” In another digression in 
the Commentary on Aristophanes Wealth, he wonders 
how it is possible that one confuses such completely dif- 
ferent things as the barbarous and the technical, the 
neighing of horses and the song of Orpheus." Certain 
schedographers and fellow grammarians are unworthy 
of the title of teyvixds or ypaupatixds (“grammarian”) 
as they are ignorant of the basic rules of their trade. 
The opposite of barbarism is Hellenismos (‘EXr- 
vioudc), the use of grammatically, idiomatically, and 
syntactically correct Greek, observing all the rules of 
the zechne,")* which is what grammar education is all 


111 For the definitions of barbarism and solecism, see, e.g., Com- 
mentary on Aristophanes’ Wealth ad 1098, 52-56, ed. Massa Positano. 


112 Tewpyiov untporoditov Kopivéou tod mpdtepov TIdpdou 
dvoualouévov Tepl cvvtdbews Tod Adyou Hror Twepl TOD py odorKiCery 
xl BapBaptlerv (On Syntax; or, On How Not to Commit Solecisms 
and Barbarisms, by Gregory, Metropolitan of Corinth, Previously 
Called Pardos), in Le traité [lept cvvrdéews Adyov de Grégoire de 
Corinthe: Etude de la tradition manuscrite, ed. and trans. D. Donnet 
(Brussels and Rome, 1967), 165. On Gregory’s On Syntax, see R. H. 
Robins, The Byzantine Grammarians: Their Place in History (Berlin, 
1993), 163-72. 

113. Gregory of Corinth, On Syntax 87:'O BapBapiouds ev rebar 
yivetar dtav 8 atexving rapadlapy 1 EMyvixy Kal texvixh AéEtg Kel 
BapBdpws éxpwvy9q, ed. Donnet. 

114 Commentary on Aristophanes’ Wealth ad 137, 49-52, ed. Massa 
Positano. See also Hunger, “Zur Interpretation polemischer Stellen,” 
60-61 (with further references for the opposition between barbarous 
and technical in n. 8). 


115 For an extensive overview of Hellenismos in ancient Greek 
scholarship and further references, see L. Pagani, “Language 
Correctness (Hellenismos) and Its Criteria,” in Brill’s Companion to 
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about—scholiasts on Dionysius Thrax’s Art of Gram- 
mar, for instance, define Hellenismos as the telos of the 
art.!1° To achieve this ultimate goal, one needs to learn 
the rules of grammar: Gregory tells his addressee that 
he will explain the canons (xavéves) of declension and 
conjugation in order to provide archetypes or parap 
digms that will help determine the correct morphol- 
ogy of words when in doubt, so as to avoid barbarisms 
according to the principle of analogy."!” Tzetzes imple- 
ments the same principle of analogy in his explanation 
of the accentuation of diminutives, as he does in many 
other places: after stating the grammar rule in question, 
he gives relevant examples to serve as “archetypes.”"?® 
With this knowledge one will be able to correctly pro- 
nounce all other diminutives ending in -ion. 

Tzetzes contrasts hardworking grammarians, who 
heed all rules of the art, with the careless, barbarous 
schedographers:1!? 


tt O& ypaumatixys Adyoig mpocéxouev idpacr 
TOVOIS WEplUvVals, VUKTAS aypUT VOUS iavovTEs, 
Huata aivatéevta Slampyooovtes, uy Kad’ 
‘Hotodov thaddy dxuytt cal padiws wetahauba- 
volwev KaKdTY TOG, AtExving Kal Bavavadtytos 
AM& Pytopedovet nev Kal Hutlv cKoTetta TeV 
TEYVIKOV Py TOpwv Adyou SetvéTyTOS LETPOYPA- 
hovat te ypdvwv axpibera cvvanpotépots Kat Tolc 
TVYypauact Toi Te KATAOYASNHY Kal ToIs HOWE- 
vols LéetTpwv Puduotc, uy cdAotKov cite Bd pBapov 
THS Apuoyiis Td Adyou THy popav TAEEatmer.120 


Why do we pay attention to the rules of gram- 
mar with sweat, labor, and cares, spending 


sleepless nights and passing bloody days [Iliad 


Ancient Greek Scholarship, 2 vols., ed. F. Montanari, S. Matthaios, 
and A. Rengakos (Leiden, 2015), 2:798-849. 

116 See, e.g., scholia on Dionysius Thrax’s Art of Grammar 113.25- 
27, 170.21-25, 446.6; cf. 160.1-3, ed. Hilgard. 

117. Gregory of Corinth, On Syntax 89, ed. Donnet. For analogy 
as a criterion of Hellenismos, see Pagani, “Language Correctness,” 
832-39. 

118 Commentary on Aristophanes’ Wealth ad 1098, 70-76, ed. 
Massa Positano. On analogy in Tzetzes’ grammar teaching, see also 
van den Berg, “Teaching Grammar with Poetry.” 

119 See also, e.g., Commentary on Aristophanes’ Wealth ad 137, 
70-72, ed. Massa Positano. 

120 Commentary on Aristophanes Wealth ad 1098, 35-49, ed. 
Massa Positano. 
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9.325-26], lest we—to speak as Hesiod does 
[Works and Days 287|—in abundance, with- 
out effort, and too easily partake of vice, lack of 
skill, and vulgarity. For when we are practicing 
oratory, we take into consideration every tech- 
nicality of the skillfulness of speech of rhetori- 
cians; when we write about meter, we take into 
consideration accurate syllable length both in 
prose writings and in works that are elevated by 
the rhythms of meters, lest we weave a solecism 
or barbarism into the force of the discursive 
arrangement. 


There are no shortcuts to a perfect command of 
grammar: good grammarians toil long days and endure 
sleepless nights to avoid bad taste, lack of skill, and 
vice, both technical and moral, an idea once again sup- 
ported by an allusion to Hesiod’s Works and Day (see 
also p. 294, above). While Hesiod only mentions vice 
(xaxéty¢), Tzetzes adds lack of skill (&texvia) and vul; 
garity (@avavedtys) in order to indicate the kind of vice 
he is referring to: the lack of knowledge and sophistica- 
tion in the techne grammatike that is indicative of a low 
social position. While B&vavaog and cognates are used 
for what (and who) is vulgar, low, and mean in general, 
more specifically the term is connected to craftsmen 
and artisans,'*? a social group that intellectuals looked 
down upon. 

The allusion is again to the gnomic passage on 
virtue and vice in the Works and Days, where Hesiod 
writes that the immortal gods block access to virtue’s 
dwelling by “sweat” (idpac).’*? Tzetzes, too, stresses the 
efforts needed to achieve technical virtue qua knowl- 
edge of grammar. In his exegesis of this Hesiodic pas- 
sage, he specifies further which path one needs to follow 
to achieve “grammatical virtue” (ypaywwatixyy dpetyy), a 
virtue that one does not possess instantaneously. Rather, 
the journey of grammar education begins with the study 
of letters, syllables, etc., then continues to Dionysius 
Thrax’s Art of Grammar, Theodosius’s Canons, and the 


121 See LSJ s.v. Bdvavcog for refs. Tzetzes uses the same term 
for the ignorant barbarians, e.g., in Commentary on Aristophanes’ 
Wealth ad 137, 106, ed. Massa Positano, and for his own simpler 
writings in the epilogue of the Theogony (749): see Agapitos, “John 
Tzetzes and the Blemish Examiners,” 44. 

122 Hesiod, Works and Days 289. 
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poets (in that order),!?* before reaching schedographic 
compositions—of the traditional kind rather than the 
“modern” excesses, we may assume.'** “And after one 
has toiled much for a long time, one acquires virtue 
through effort and pain.”!?° 

In the prolegomena to his Commentary on Hesiod’s 
Works and Days, Tzetzes reflects on the importance of 
hard work in the context of (grammar) education in 
his allegorical interpretation of Hesiod’s relationship 
with the Muses. He relates how, according to tradition, 
Hesiod and his brother fell into poverty after the death 
of their parents. To make a living Hesiod became a 
goatherd on Mount Helicon, where he one day encoun- 
tered nine young women who fed him with laurel and 
endowed him with poetic wisdom. Tzetzes explains 
that the account of Hesiod’s poverty and profession is 
historically accurate, but the rest is a myth concealing 
an allegorical meaning. Whether in a dream or a wak- 
ing vision, Hesiod came to realize that he should leave 
the hard and humble life of a goatherd to devote himself 
to learning (ua8yjata) and education (matdevatc). A fter 
much hard work (xévou), he earned a good reputation 
and wrote many books, “which I consider a morsel of 
Muses or of knowledge,” contends Tzetzes.!° 

Against all odds Hesiod thus managed to exchange 
his pitiable and anonymous existence for a semi-divine 


123. On Dionysius Thrax’s Art of Grammar and Theodosius’s 
Canons in Byzantine grammar education, see Ronconi, “Quelle 
grammaire 4 Byzance?,” 72-80 (with further refs.). 


124 Anna Komnene, similarly, includes schede in the enkyklios 
paideia, while being critical of contemporary developments: see 
Agapitos, “Anna Komnene,” esp. 93-96. 

125 Commentary on Hesiod’s Works and Days ad 28sbis, ed. 
Gaisford: cai rode moroig woyyous Tots ypdvoic, udyic THY &petiy 
ETIKTATAL. 

126 Commentary on Hesiod’s Works and Days 14.3-15.6, ed. 
Gaisford. For Tzetzes’ interpretation of the Muses qua the poet’s 
knowledge and his treatise on the Muses (Commentary on Hesiod’s 
Works and Days, pp. 24-31.18, ed. Gaisford), see M. Cardin and 
O. Tribulato, “Enumerating the Muses: Tzetzes in Hes. Op. 1 and 
the Parody of Catalogic Poetry in Epicharmus,” in Approaches to 
Greek Poetry: Homer, Hesiod, Pindar and Aeschylus in Ancient 
Exegesis, ed. M. Ercoles et al. (Berlin, 2018), 161-92, esp. 162-74. See 
also F. Pontani, “Scholarship in the Byzantine Empire (529-1453),” 
in Brill’s Companion to Ancient Greek Scholarship, 1:297-455, at 381 
on Commentary on Hesiod’s Works and Days 29.13-30.1. Eustathios, 
too, interprets the Muse in Homer as the poet’s own knowledge: see 
van den Berg, “Homer and Rhetoric in Byzantium,” 229-32 with 
further refs. 


status by virtue of his moral excellence and education. 
Tzetzes lists other examples of famous ancient fig- 
ures with humble origins: Socrates was a stonemason, 
Euripides a greengrocer, Aesop and Epictetus were slaves, 
and Lucian was a stonemason and semi-slave.!?” These 
examples may have resonated on a personal level with 
Tzetzes,}?° who claims to have come from a second-rate 
aristocratic family and presents himself as an intellectual 
fighting poverty and struggling to acquire a position for 
himself in the competitive intellectual world of twelfth- 
century Constantinople.!*? Here, however, he does not 
explicitly connect these examples with his own situation, 
but uses them to encourage his students to pay due atten- 
tion to their studies and work hard: 


"EvOev Tot uj Tig TAY Vew vwyEArs Kal PABvLOG, 
Kal auBrdg tepl Adyous Teheitw, Kal povovovyt 
Kadevdétw Toi Tept Tov Hatodov todtov yraty- 
uévos UvGoIc, Kal Tap’ adtov éreOetv dadvydo- 
povoas Tivieg Trapfévous Kapadoxay ywuilotoans 
Ths Odpvac, Kal dedvvypévac &xapratws codilery, 
AMe TH &Mnyopia tatty Tpocéywy, Kal tévotc 
TPOTKElLEVvos, Kal TaVTAS TOUTOUS TOUS TPOKEl- 
uévous Eywv Trapdderyya, TTOVdMLOTEPWS AVTE- 
yéoOw THY Adywr, Kal udy8w Tods Incavpods THs 
copias A\auRavwv taptevétw é¢ TO mpoKdAmtov. 
Tlap8évoug d& dapvydopotous xal copilotcas 
dxapratws undets etrilétw- Kav yap Kal Tapd 
Twas viv TapVévor Kal Sadvyddpor adiEwvrat, 


127 Commentary on Hesiod’s Works and Days 15.10-15, ed. 
Gaisford. For the tradition of Socrates as sculptor or stonema- 
son, see, e.g., Pausanias, 1.22.8; Suda o 829. For Euripides, see, for 
instance, Aristophanes, who ridicules the tragic poet for being the 
son of a lady greengrocer in Acharnians 457-78 and Knights 19; see 
also Suda 6 752 and ¢ 536. On Aesop, see Suda at 33.4; on Epictetus, 
¢ 2424. On Lucian, see his autobiographical piece The Dream, or 
Lucian’s Career. 


128 Inasimilar vein Tzetzes identifies with the learned yet under- 
appreciated Palamedes: see, e.g., V. F. Lovato, “Portrait de héros, 
portrait d’érudit: Jean Tzetzés et la tradition des eikonismoi,” in 
Medioevo Greco 17 (2017): 137-56, at 143-50; Pizzone, “Autobio- 
graphical Subject,” 299-300. Aristophanes’ biography, too, reso- 
nated with Tzetzes: both toiled for others, while their achievements 
remained without acknowledgment: see van den Berg, “Playwright, 
Atticist, Satirist.” On Tzetzes and Homer, see E. Cullhed, “The 
Blind Bard and ‘Tl: Homeric Biography and Authorial Personas in 
the Twelfth Century,” BMGS 38, no. 1 (2014): 49-67, at 58-67. 

129 On Tzetzes’ intellectual and social position, see Griinbart, 
“Byzantinisches Gelehrtenelend.” 
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yvouvacovat Todtov, AW’ od codicovary. evOév Te 
TavtEs véot Tovette, KaOdTEp Hatodos, cal dopa 
dpéacbe povaowy, we exetvos, Kal ddvac duapdv- 
tous Ehixwvitidac.1° 


Therefore no young person should be sluggish, 
careless, and spiritless when it comes to learn- 
ing, and he should not be all but asleep, deceived 
by the myths about this Hesiod and expecting 
that some laurel-bringing maidens will approach 
him and feed him with the laurel, having the 
power to make him wise instantly. Rather, pay- 
ing attention to this allegory and devoting him- 
self to labor, and with all the above-mentioned 
authors as examples, he should care for learn- 
ing with more earnest, and after receiving the 
treasures of wisdom through toil, he should 
store them in his breast-pocket. No one should 
hope for maidens who bring laurel and provide 
untimely wisdom: for even if maidens and laurel- 
bearers approach someone nowadays, they will 
exercise him, but not make him wise. Therefore, 
all of you young students should labor, as Hesiod 
did, and pluck gifts from Muses, as he did, and 


unfading laurel from Mount Helicon. 


I have quoted this passage in full as an example of how 
Tzetzes bridges the gap between the ancient text and 
the educational world of the twelfth century, how he 
makes Hesiod relevant for contemporary students— 
and not without a touch of humor. Readers should 
get to work should they wish to become as successful 
as Hesiod was.'?! They should not count on beautiful 
maidens feeding them with the laurel of wisdom; the 
latter may still visit gentlemen, yet they give them a dif 
ferent kind of “exercise.” 


So 


Back-and-forth criticism was part and parcel of the 
competition among grammarians in twelfth-century 


130 Commentary on Hesiod’s Works and Days 15.19-16.8, ed. 
Gaisford. 

131 In his adhortatory discourse Christopher Zonaras (see p. 291 
and n. 54, above) similarly encourages his son to devote due attention 
to his studies and persevere through trial and error. 
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Constantinople—accusing a competitor of philological 
ignorance or using wrong or “barbarous” Greek was an 
effective weapon in discrediting this person as a quali- 
fied teacher.'3” Asserting one’s own expertise is simply 
the other side of the same coin. Tzetzes’ criticism of 
his predecessors and contemporaries opens a window 
onto his ideas on the good teacher: effective teaching, 
in verse as well as prose, needs accuracy, clarity, and 
brevity, not polished language or sophisticated syntax. 
Rather than making a groundbreaking contribution 
to science, a teacher’s task is to make material from 
other sources available in a convenient and, especially 
for verse, pleasant manner. Tzetzes’ criticism of prede- 
cessors for talking nonsense or presenting confusing 
accounts leaves us with the impression that only with 
Tzetzes as a teacher will we learn everything clearly and 
accurately, an impression that he is all too eager to spell 
out explicitly. 

Whom we should definitely not turn to are the 
schedographers and other dichronic-vowel-hating 
grammarians of Tzetzes’ time, whom he accuses of 
philological ignorance and deliberate negligence of 
the rules of the techne. A systematic study of such criti- 
cism along with the grammar lessons in Tzetzes’ works 
can reveal much about what one of the most prolific 
grammarians of the twelfth century defines as excel- 
lent language—knowing how to use dichronic vowels 
is certainly part of it. Tzetzes considers the use of cor- 
rect Greek, including correct prosody, a question of 
intellectual as well as social and moral standing. True 
grammatical virtue, closely related to moral virtue, is 
the result of diligent study and hard work. Even though 
this may be a heartfelt plea against what Tzetzes felt to 
be the contemporary deterioration of the Greek lan- 
guage and language education, it is at the same time a 
plea for studying with Tzetzes. 
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132 Agapitos, “John Tzetzes and the Blemish Examiners,” 5. 
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